The activities that contributed to achievement growth independent of background share two characteristics: They require an additional measure of parental time or familial resources, and they imply a special amount of independence from direct parental supervision. In order to attend programs in unfamiliar neighborhoods, children must have parents who are willing to get them there and who trust their competence in a strange setting. A bicycle permits greater mobility and hence independence. Although there was a clear relationship between family income and the probability of owning a bicycle, the children who achieved more than predicted were those who owned one in spite of limited family resources. Similarly, extended vacations were beyond the means of most families, but for those children who went away regardless, and presumably at some family sacrifice, cognitive gains were larger.
Two possible interpretations of these results exist, and either could account for the findings. First, family resources, such as time and money, do influence children, especially when resources are targeted directly to them. Family incomes are important because they enable parents to provide for their children, but families still differ in their willingness to do so. Second, those parents willing to grant greater independence of action and movement to their children are also likely to encourage their achievement. Although middle-class families are more likely to engage in this sort of child rearing, once socioeconomic status is controlled, independence training has an additional effect (Heyns, 1978).
In sum the research on paternal work status and the achievement of children raises more questions than it resolves. The dimensions of paternal work that seem to directly influence children are hierarchic. The major finding is that higher incomes, greater occupational prestige, and more authority on the job are associated with greater cognitive abilities and higher school achievement among children. It is not entirely clear why this is so or how it occurs. Nor can one make an unqualified assumption that these outcomes are related to job characteristics rather than to the traits of the fathers holding them. Maternal employment is conspicuously absent from analyses of the effects of paternal work status on family life. This is the subject of the next section.
MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT AND CHILDREN'S ACHIEVEMENT
Research on the impact of maternal employment on children has been relatively plentiful, and several competent reviews of this literature have been published (Etaugh 1974; Hoffman, 1974,1980; Hoffman and Nye,f work activities directly influences the amount of time available and the spacing of parental contact with children. Working parents provide models of adult behavior that are more immediate and relevant than the stereotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued Private pension plans, 1950-1974. Social Security Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
